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arrangement, basing his argument upon two great
general principles: that self-preservation is the first
law of societies, and that the government of a
country should be adapted to its national character.
The first of these, with Burke as well as Bagehot,
was an axiom which hardly needed explanation.7
Civilization cannot exist without a social fabric,
and that fabric is the result of infinite effort through
many generations. The Prince-President was
justified in not permitting momentary passion and
violence to destroy what only time could build up
again.
In his next letter Bagehot contradicted himself
rather unnecessarily. The revolution of 1789, he
declared, was an immense benefit to the French
nation, precisely because it destroyed the whole
social structure of the past and cleared the field
for the inventive genius of Napoleon I. Having
sacrificed logic to no particular advantage, he then
affirmed on the authority of Burke that " politics
are made up of time and place " and thatce institu-
tions are shifting things, to be tried by and adjusted
to the shifting conditions of a mutable world."7
The events of 1848 had taught people that by far
the most important of these conditions is national
character. An elaborate paper constitution is but
so much paper, if its laws are not vitally adapted
to the #0os-, the social habits and moral capacities,
of the nation for which it is intended.
A clever people like the French are, according to
Bagehot, quite incapable of self-government. Men
who are continually having new ideas unfortunately
want to carry them into effect. They see that old
laws are imperfect and they wish to abolish them.